‘Order in the newsroom. 
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IT WAS A HELLUVA 


story. It had all the elements. For months 
police in B.C. and Ontario had been stumped 
by.three spectacular acts of sabotage: two 
bombings by a group called Direct Action 
and the firebombing of three Red Hot Video 
porn outlets by the Wimmin’s Fire Brigade. 
So-there was ... . terrorism!- 

Then came the arrests. Mounties disguised 
as a highway crew captured five young 
Canadians on a deserted stretch of mountain 
highway. So there was ... drama! 

Police obligingly unveiled a table laden 
with semi-automatic weapons, rifles, hand- 
guns, ammo, police radios, a shotgun, tele- 
scopic sights and more at a slick press con- 
ference. So there was >.. sexy footage! 

A helluva ce Ai that remained was s the 
triak- SSS te 


were-no- pleas- of guilt. Euroon and „News 
directors and city editors= acted: as- judge- 


ally, straight from the garbage. It was a neat 
and tidy package, complete with a verdict 
of Guilty. Only problem was, someone forgot - 
to invite the defence. 

Like any criminal matter, the only 
reasonable defence was to await a real trial 
and to rely on the judicial system. That was 
the strategy of the team of defence lawyers, 
who got a judge to agree on an immediate 
ban on publication-of evidence. 

Less than an hour later the police held 
their slick press conference, with their table 
of goodies and sexy footage ... 

Earlier that morning, the Vancouver Prov- 
ince had hit the stands with the top half of 
its front page devoted to a story hinting that 
the five were one cell in a nation-wide 
anarchist-terrorist conspiracy. It was the 
opening salvo in a two-day barrage of sen- 
sationalism._ 

Reporters crowded outside the suburban 
home of four of the accused later that day. 
CBC-TV reporter Harry Phillips broadcast a 
breathless report detailing what he had 
found in their garbage: UI stubs, grocery lists 
and -a shopping list including mountain 
equipment and wigs. Then he entered the 
home itself, where he picked through 
belongings the police left behind.-He found 
a personal journal and callously shared his 
scoop with thousands of nightly news 
viewers by reading excerpts. E 
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Researchers for CBC's The Journal 
telephoned defence lawyer Stan Guenther. 
They wanted him on the show to answer 
questions about anarchists. Generally op- 
posed to mindless sensationalism involving 
his clients, Guenther refused. In that case, 
said the researchers, he wouldn't appear on 
the show. - 

A local TV anchorman even sneered on air: 


“I thought this kind of thing ended in the 


Sixties.” 

Both the Toronto Star and the Globe and 
Mail ran banner headlines that day proclaim- 
ing the arrest of suspects in the bombing of 
the Litton Systems plant in Toronto, where 
the guidance system for the cruise missile 
is built. No such charges had been laid. Two 
weeks later the Globe ran an inch-long “Our 
Mistake.”! 


The Star dispatched reluctant Edmonton | 


staffer Dan Smith to Vancouver to infiltrate 
these anarchist cells. The hapless fellow 
called up an old reporter friend, had some 
beers and did the rounds of what he'd call 
“the warren of leftists’ gathering places,” 
mostly bookstores and coffee shops. Smith 
concluded that “Vancouver's thriving radical 
community” consisted of some 10 different 
political groups. That’s a ridiculous assertion 
in its own right, but three days later another 
reporter from the same paper misread the 
story and reported that the five arrested 
belonged to 10 different groups. 

Smith also mistakenly wrote that a local 
bookstore owner had launched a legal 
defence fund. Soon after, CKVU-TV news 
ran an axe job on the owner, opening with 
the words: “These terrorists are not without 
their defenders ...” 

The five certainly do have their defenders. 
The support has been so strong that it has 
reportedly caught the police and prosecution 
unawares. 

Here's what they had expected: police cap- 
ture the suspects with a small army of heav- 
ily armed marksmen; they orchestrate a 
press conference, referring always to the 
five as “extremists”; they unveil a table heavy 
with armaments; the media eats it up and 
the five are presented as dangerous ter- 
rorists. The public feels revulsion. The 
moderate Left — including many environ- 
mentalists, feminists, and anti-nuke kooks — 
plays Pontious Pilate, wiping their hands of 
any ties to ‘extremism’. The suspects, isolated 
from their community, get life sentences and 
are soon forgotten. 

This best laid plan faltered somewhere 
after the media went berserk. The public 
hue and cry never sounded. 

The 48 hours of trial by media was a 
chaotic time for supporters. TV crews 
staked out rumored meeting places. Police 
were conducting raids, while promising 
more arrests and even more raids. Reporters 
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were busy exposing the everyday routine of 
the Left community: bookstores, magazines 
and hangouts. It got so that one never quite 

“„knew if they were going to be unveiled for 
public consumption at six o'clock. 

The coverage was so rabid it brought the 
Left together. All five arrestees had been ac- 
tive in organizing marches and benefit con- 
certs; those that had worked with them were 
immediately ‘prepared to offer support: It 
was those who were unsure or opposed to 
the tactic of violence who came onside later, 
after seeing the attacks on the five as an at- 
tack on their right to political dissent. 

The debate on the use of violence as a 
response to the violence of the system — an 
argument that had heated up with the three 
acts of sabotage — was put on the back- 
burner indefinitely; certainly until the real 
trial was completed. 

The first defence poster was cranked off 
the presses only hours after the announce- 
ment of the arrest, and thus the Vancouver 
Five joined the Harrisburg Seven, the 
Camden Seventeen, the Seattle Seven, the 
Kansas City Four, the Evanston Four, the 
Gainesville Eight, the Catonsville Nine, the 
Charlotte Three, the Wilmington Ten, and 
of course the Chicago Seven, in another of 
a long line of half time scores to settle. 
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The five first appeared in court for a dozen 
minutes on an overcast late January after- 
noon. No one had plastered any posters, or 
done a phone-zround, or done any kind of 
organizing to get people to the courtroom 
as a show of support. They came anyways. 
More than 150 people overwhelmed the 
dozen sheriffs frisking those entering the 
courtroom. Only about half made it inside, 
where another dozen plainclothes security 
police surveyed faces. Reporters were taken 
aback at the numbers. They scurried about 
for comments but had little luck. Most sym- 
pathizers were so disgusted with the yellow 
journalism that they had decided to freeze 
them out. 

Another 200 attended a rally in front of 
the skid road courthouse a month later. 
Many women wore plastic red fire hats 
adorned with a sticker stating: “We are all 
the Wimmin’s Fire Brigade” (the group that 
took credit for the porn store firebombings). 

That same-day, pranksters stuffed fake 
front pages of the local Sun newspapers in 
the windows of over 500 vending boxes in 
Calgary and Edmonton. The Armageddon- 
sized headline read: “Bomb Suspects Un- 
covered: Daring Raid caught Litton cold.” 

Demonstrators in Toronto commemorated 
Harry Phillips’ investigation by dumping 
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trash on the steps of the CBC building. The 
Garbage Can School of Journalism Award 
winner was also announced. 

Meanwhile, the inch count of press 
atrocities escalated. The airheads on the air 
waves kept things fevered. 

The B.C. Law Union, a group of 200 
lawyers and legal workers, called a press 
conference to decry “hysterical, pandering 
and irresponsible” reporting, and the use of 
“provocative and inflammatory” words like 
anarchist and terrorist and anarchist- 
terrorist. 

The journalists sniffed and sneered. One 
was openly hostile; he hadn't even been 
assigned the story but came on his own time 
to heckle. One TV news crew left laughing 
about being “stooges for the capitalist 
bosses.” Others contemptuously hooted at 
the Law Union's reference to the five as 
“these young Canadians.” 

A preliminary hearing of the Crown's 
evidence is scheduled to end in early June.? 
The Crown has hinted that it will divide the 
17 charges and conduct four separate trials 
to try to get life sentences for the five. The 
Crown's strategy would apparently be to try 
the “criminal” charges first — like the 
armed robbery of a supermarket — and save 


the “political” ones until later. They still hope 
to isolate the five from their community. 

But the more basic issue of getting the five 
a fair trial has overwhelmed the political 
machinations. Letterhead began flying 
across the country by late February. The 
Canadian Civil Liberties Association wrote 
Solicitor General Robert Kaplan asking him 
to investigate police comments made during 
that slick press conference. Like the B.C. Law 
Union, the civil liberties association fears that 
media sensationalism has jeopardized the 
chances for a fair trial. 

“The publication of all this material is 
bound to increase the difficulty of empanell- 
ing a jury which is sufficiently free of 
preconceptions concerning these accused 
people,” wrote association general counsel 
Alan Borovoy. 

Defence team lawyer Stan Guenther con- 
curs. It will be difficult to find “12 impartial 
jurors who are not swayed by terms such 
as ‘terrorist’ and ‘extremist’ that have been 
appearing in the media,” he says. 

The question of a fair trial will be decided 
some late summer morning, when about 
100 citizens selected at random from the 
voters’ list attend the Vancouver courthouse 


shackles and under heavy guard ... 


for jury selection. It is not a long and 
laborious chore in Canada, unlike the U.S., 
where lawyers for the prosecution and 
defence sometimes grill prospective jurists, 
and rejections are commonplace. 

At the great Industrial Workers of the 
World trial in Chicago in 1918, the jury selec- 
tion process was gruelling. Questions came 
hard and fast. The prosecution demanded: 
“Don’t you think that the owner of an in- 
dustry ought to have more say-so in the 
management of it than all his employees put 
together?” To disagree was instant dismissal. 
The defence attorneys countered with: “Do 
you consider that one individual has an in- 
alienable right to exploit two hundred or 
three hundred men and make protected pro- 
fits off their labor?” 

No such questions will be asked during 
jury selection for the five. Of course, pros- 
pective jurists that confess to bias will be 
dismissed; but to have watched and read the 
news, to have heard the media clamor about 
anarchist-terrorist-extremists, that is not 
necessarily cause for dismissal. 

And whoever the dozen unbiased jurists 
will be, they will see the five enter in 
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In February Metro Toronto police said that” 


they expected to lay charges in connection 


with the Litton bombing. It seems oppor- - 


tune to review the events surrounding this 
incident in an attempt to assess what it all 
means. 

While the anti-nuclear armament 
lobby has been growing by leaps and 
bounds in European cities for the past four 
years, it has only seen widespread activity in 
Canada during the last twelve months. A 
number of peace groups (that is, groups that 
‘Oppose the idea that world safety becomes 
more assured with more nuclear arms) have 
emerged. There are more than forty groups 
active in the peace movement in Toronto, 
and the names of some of them give a sense 
of the diversity; The United Nations Asso- 
ciation in Canada; Science for Peace; 
Christian Movement for Peace; Toronto 
Project Ploughshares. rs 

These groups have been meeting to- 
gether as the Toronto Disarmament Net- 
work, a clearing house’ for disarmament 
information and activities in Toronto. The 
Network (as it is referred to) has not beena 
steering committee or a decision-making 
body: its bi-weekly meetings are a recount- 
ing of what different groups are involved in. 
The Network encourages a sharing of in- 
formation. 

One group that is part of the net- 
work, Operation Dismantle, has been press- 
ing for a world-wide referendum on dis- 
armament, and it has asked municipal 
governments to put the question of disarm- 
ament on the ballot. Operation Dismantle 
has been successful in its activities, convin- 
cing Toronto, Ottawa, and 85 other Cana- 
dian cities to allow their residents to vote on 
the question. In municipal elections in late 
1982 more than 79 per cent of voters in these 
cities supported the disarmament position 
— a reflection of the extent to which dis- 
armament is gaining support throughout 
the country. 

The Cruise Missile Conversion Pro- 
ject is also part of the network. The project 
defines itself as “a growing collection of men 
and women working towards the conver- 
sion of the products of war and mass de- 
struction at Litton Systems Canada Ltd. to 
socially useful production, and the libera- 
tion of the social and personal values that 
perpetuate war-making and violence as a 
way to resolve conflict.” The cruise missile is 
small, can carry a nuclear warhead, and can 
travel at low enough altitudes to avoid ra- 
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dar, thus making it (in the opinion of many) 
an offensive rather than a defensive weapon. 
The guidance system for the cruise is being 
built at the Litton plant in suburban Toron- 
to. 


The project has set itself a tall order: 
to try to generate enough pressure not only 
to stop Canada’s complicity in the develop- 
ment of the cruise technology, but also to 
convert a business operation now producing 
weapons to something that will produce 
goods with a different (perhaps better) so- 
cial value. 

* Part of the project’s strategy over the 
past two years has been to hold regular 
peaceful demonstrations in front of the Lit- 
ton plant. In August 1982, more than twen- 
ty demonstrators were arrested for peace- 
fully obstructing the roadway in front of the 
Litton plant. As well, fliers have been dis- 
tributed at the plant gate to Litton workers. 

The Network’s biggest success in 1982 
was to hold a peace march in Toronto one 
rainy Saturday in May. It attracted some 
15,000 people, as well as politicians of all 
stripes. While that was small compared with 
the million people who demonstrated in 
New York City June 12, it was encouraging 
enough to lead the network to participate in 
a broadly-based demonstration to be held in 
Ottawa on October 30th. 

Planning for the Ottawa demonstra- 
tion went on apace, and it seemed that the 
event would meet with great success. Then, 
on Thursday, October 14, about 11:30 p.m., 
a van drove across a lawn and stopped di- 
rectly in front of the Litton plant. The three 
guards in the security booth apparently 
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didn’t see the van and thus didn’t manage to 
apprehend the driver, who left a box witha 
stick of dynamite on top, in front of the van. 
The guards received a phone call from a 
woman warning them of what wasin the 
vehicle. Within twenty minutes, the van had 
exploded, causing damage estimated at 
more than $1 million to the factory, and in- 
juring seven people; including three po- 
licemen. 

While the media reported the inci- 
dent, and recorded the shocked reaction of 
those who had demonstrated in front of 
Litton (all of them disassociated themselves 
from the violent action), someone was busy 
mailing a letter to an anarchist group in 
British Columbia which publishes a paper 
called Open Road. The letter, using as a lo- 
go the words “Direct Action,” was six pages 
of double-spaced typing, beginning “We 
claim responsibility for the bombing of Lit- 
ton Systems ...” and ending “We are certain 
that only through revolt — not referendums 
or protest alone — can we stop the power- 
crazed from launching their W.W. III. It is 
with an eye towards the generalized devel- 
opment of an actively militant resistance 
movement that we have undertaken this ac- 
tion.” The name “Direct Action” was the 
same as that used by those who claimed re- 
sponsibility for the bombing of a BC Hydro 
transmission tower in July 1982, a bombing 
that caused $5 million damage (charges 
were laid in respect to this bombing in mid- 
January.) Other anti-nuclear and environ- 
mental groups in British Columbia are 
known to have received the communiqué. 
Perhaps the reason the communiqué about 
Litton was sent to the British Columbia 
groups was because the senders thought that 
the name and issue would ring a bell there. 

A second mailing then took place. 
This mailing consisted of the-Direct Action 
communiqué with a three-page addition 
dated October 17 typed single-spaced on a 
different typewriter. The addition was an 
apology for the injuries caused, and it de- 
scribed in painstaking detail how attempts 
had been made to ensure that there would 
be no injuries, noting that accidents happen 
— just as accidents might happen with nu- 
clear arms. The memo complained that the 
police and the Litton security personnel 
were so slow after being alerted that they did 
not get everyone out of the way of the ex- 
plosion. The memo stated “we never in- 
tended harm to come to anyone through 
this action.... Understand and remember, 
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the terrorists are those who have set the 
world on the brink of nuclear war, not those 
who are fighting this insanity and human 
madness.” 

The second mailing was to an odd 
assortment of Toronto people and groups, 
odd if one assumes that the object of the 
communiqué was to spread the bombing’s 
rationale to as wide an audience as possible. 
Among those known to have received a 
copy of the communiqué and memorandum 
are: The Clarion, a paper with a small read- 
ership that cares very much about disar- 
mamènt and other political issues; the Cana- 
dian Urban Training Project, a branch of 
the United Church which teaches inter-de- 
nominational clergy about social issues and 
trains them to work in the inner city; The 
Canadian Forum, Friend's House, the home 
of the Quakers in Toronto; the University of 
Toronto Anti-Nuclear Group, a student or- 
ganization; the Cruise Missile Conversion 
Project; Brenda McKinney, of the Toronto 
Disarmament Network: and Beth Richards 
also of the network. All groups were sur- 
prised to receive the letter, and some won- 
dered why they had been chosen as recipi- 
ents. The groups phoned police immediately 
to indicate that the letter had been received. 
Several other Toronto groups may have also 
received the communiqué. 

A third letter was sent out a few days 
later. This letter not only included the Direct 
Action communiqué and the memorandum 
of apology, but also a copy of the note left 
on the box of explosives. This third letter 
was apparently only sent to The Toronto 
Star, The Globe and Mail, and CBC Toronto 
offices. 

Those involved in the Cruise Project, 
after getting over the shock of it all, ar- 
ranged a quick demonstration a few days 
after the blast. The demonstration in Otta- 
wa at the end of October went on as 
planned. On Remembrance Day, a number 
of demonstrators put themselves on Litton 
property and using passive resistance were 
carried away by the police, later to be 
charged with obstructing police. 

During the last weeks of November, 
the police began to contact those who had 
received the Direct Action letters. A request 
was made that The Toronto Clarion person- 
nel who had handled the letter be finger- 
printed, and the two individuals who had 
done so, complied. A similar request was 
made of Canadian Forum, and after con- 
siderable internal debate, the four who had 
handled the letter consented to fingerprint- 
ing, on condition that the prints be de- 
stroyed after the investigation was com- 
pleted. The same request was made of 
Friends’ House, and again the request was 
complied with, although after considerable 
debate, and with the proviso that the prints 
of the three individuals would be given in 
bulk, so that the police were not able to’put 
the prints to an individual, only to a group. 

The Canadian Urban Training Pro- 
ject debated the matter for a considerable 


period of time, and in spite of continued 
pressure by the police to comply, decided 
not to. The police asked Beth Richards and 
her husband for prints, but when the two 
arrived at the police station, the police re- 
voked the request. No one has received a 
request to,be fingerprinted since the end of 
November. To date, finger prints have not 
been requested of a number of those who 
received the letter: UTANG has never been 
asked for prints, nor has Cruise Missile 
Conversion Project, nor has Brenda Mc- 
Kinney. Fingerprinting pas been, at best, 
haphazard. The quality and availability of 
the prints depends on a great many factors, 
and no one is sure whether or not the police 
have obtained any prints of any use. As 
well, prints are only helpful if the police 
have copies to match them with. 

On December 2, Metro Toronto po- 
lice obtained search warrants from a Toron- 
to justice of the peace. Several days later 
(close to two months after the bombing had 
taken place) the search warrants were exe- 
cuted. On December 7, Metro Police, ac- 
companied by several Ontario Provincial 
Police officers searched the residence of 
Ivan LaCouvie in Peterborough. Mr. La- 
Couvie, a student, is involved in peace 
movement activities at Trent University. He 
was questioned for eleven hours and re- 
leased without charge. On December 8, the 
same officers searched the World Energy 
Office at Trent University. On December 14, 
Metro Police searched the offices of the 
Cruise Missile Conversion Project. Accord- 
ing to a lawyer for the project who was 
present throughout the search, the police 
were very thorough and did not seize items 
such as mailing lists. 

On December 15, police searched the 
home of Ken Hancock, a leading figure in 
the project, taking his personal telephone. 
book and other material. That afternoon, 
they took Mr, Hancock to the office of the 
Alliance for Non-Violent Action (a group 
that shares space with UTANG). and con- 
ducted a thorough search. On the evening of 
December 15, Metro Police searched the 
home of Rosemary Cook, who at the time 
was entertaining guests. Ms. Cook is also a 
leading figure in the project and the peace 
movement in Toronto. 

Although police have stopped several 
activists on the street to ask questions, no 
searches have been made in Ontario since 
December 15. However, many still expect 
the worst even though the police say charges 
will be laid against five persons detained in 
British Columbia and charged with the 
Hydro bombing. 

Various explanations have been of- 
fered for the police activity in Toronto. 
Some think that the police were following 
up on Clues in their possession, looking for 
information that would tie those being 
searched to those who wrote the Direct Ae- 


-tion communiqué and the memorandum of 
_ apology. This information could be names 


(assuming the police have names of persons 


suspected of having a hand in those docu- 
ments), or the typewriter that could have 
produced the documents, although no one 
whose home has been searched has noticed 
the police paying close attention to type- 
writers. As well, the police might be trying 
to match fingerprints taken from the com- 
muniqué or memorandum. This explana- 
tion would only have made sense if the 
police had intensified their activities after 
the BC arrests, and that has not happened. 

Some think the police were just trying 
to give the impression that they were taking 
appropriate actions to apprehend a suspect. 
This might account for why the police were 
not consistent about fingerprinting, and 
why the searches occurred two months after 
the bombing but not after the BC arrests. It 
would explain why the police — who have a 
recording of the voice of the woman who 
made the phone call — have not bothered 
with obtaining voice prints (unless these 
have been done surreptitiously). 

Some think the police used the occa- 
sion as an opportunity to find out about 
peace and left wing groups and perhaps 
keep them off balance. Police authorities 
might feel (as they have done in the past, 
particularly in Quebec a decade ago) an ob- 
ligation to ensure that society remains or- 
derly, and that fast-growing dissenting 
groups should be monitored closely and 
perhaps tesıed. Asking people to be finger- 
printed is one strong, yet legitimate method 
of breeding suspicion in a group, rendering 
the group less potent. Exercising search 
warrants on leading members of the organ- 
izations involved is hot only an added 
harassment to the lives of those people, but 
also creates public doubt about the organi- 
zations involved on the assumption that 
where there is smoke there might be fire. 

More- suspicious individuals argue 
that the communiqué and memorandum 
was sent to small groups only as an excuse 
to permit police to conduct searches and’ 
gather fingerprints from such groups. Why 
else would the communiqué be sent to such 
small groups rather than the traditional 
media where they could expect to get much 
wider press coverage? The whole affair, so 
the suspicious say, has simply been staged to 
attempt to throw the growing peace move- 
ment off balance. This argument will be- 
come much weaker if charges are finally 
laid. 

No one knows for sure which expla- 
nation is closest to the truth, or what the fu- 
ture will hold. Will more of those involved 
in the peace movement suffer through the 
harassments of searches and questioning? Is 
the bombing the start of a red-baiting cam- 
paign? 

Many activists are apprehensive about 
the answers to these questions as they con- 
tinue to organize for a world which will not 
be blown to smithereens by nuclear arms. O 


John Sewell is the senior alderman for Ward 
Six in the City of Toronto. 
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THE WINDOWLESS ROOM A 
the Public Safety Building was steam 
hot from TV lights. Technicians, the: 
Molson muscles stretching polyeste 
shirts, fiddled with meters, adjuste: 
lights, and fiddled some more. Radi: 
people flitted about using deejay voi 
ces im conversation, annoying thei 
print comrades. A jumble of mike 
crowded the three cops in suits at th 
table. Lights were moved back anc 
forth. The room was getting ever 
hotter. 

Everyone with a press card of am 
description was here: radio station: 
like NW, OR, JC, WX, C-FUN, LG73 
CKO; television crews from CKVU 
and BCTV and the ubiquitous CBC 
represented here by a television crew. 
an English radio reporter, and some- 
one from Radio-Canada, pathetically 
stuck searching for a cop who could 
do the press conference in French. 

The Vancouver Sun, the Province, 
and the forgotten, independently- 
owned suburban daily, The Colum- 
Bian, were here, as were Canadian 
Press and United Press Canada. The 
community weeklies made it. Even 
the People’s Canada Daily News, a 
Stalinist rag, tried to get in, but a 
touchy cop informed them that only 
the legitimate media were invited. 
Three civilians with the nerve to sit in 
on the press conference were also 
shown the door, which was promptly 
Jocked and protected by an armed 
guard. The legitimate media caught 


This was far more than just a big story; 
it was a blockbuster, 

a major leaguer 

dropped right in their laps 

here in the hinterland. 

The International Terrorist Conspiracy! 
Right here in Lotusland. 


by Tom Hawthorn 
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TV-terrorist. The Five were charged 
with conspiracy to blow up an ice- 
breaker which was being built to aid 
oil drilling in the Beaufort Sea. Our 
newshound legally bought some dyna- 
mite, hid it in a van, drove to the ice- 
breaker’s dry dock, hid a microphone 
under his raincoat, snuck in and wan- 
dered around the icebreaker, con- 
templating over the air what das- 
tardly deeds could be wrought. (The 
dynamite, he assured us, was safely 
back in the van.) At the end of the 
spot, a stick of dynamite was stuck in 
a hillside. It went Boom! for all the 
folks at home. 

There was more. It was an unbe- 
lievable week. The Journal's re- 
searchers told defence lawyer Stan 
Guenther they wanted him on the 
show, but he had to promise to 
answer Barbara’s questions on ‘anar- 
chists.” Not much given to mindless 
sensationalism, Guenther said no in 
something other than courtroom lan- 
guage. So he wasn't interviewed at all. 

Instead, The Journal assigned a 
young researcher to woo recalcitrant 
activists. She chatted up a fellow 
handing out leaflets in support of The 
Five during a punk concert, saying 
she was interested in these politics, 
and hinting at more. The researcher 
finally bared her true identity during 
alate-nite coffee. 

The CBC’s John Daly also tried the 
friendly approach. He appeared at 
prison one day posing as a close 
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it out. This was indeed 


inside sweated 
a big story. 

In fact, this was far more than just a 
big story; it was a blockbuster, a 
major leaguer dropped right in their 
laps here in the hinterland. It was a 
name-maker, a hot story they'd be 
talking about years later through beer- 
blistered eyes. They may have ordi- 
narily chased fires and slumbered 
through suburban council meetings, 
but on this January moming the cops 
offered a veritable world class story. 
The Intemational Terrorist Conspar- 
acy! Right here in Lotusland! In our 
very own backyard! 

The cops ran through their slick 
spiel, just a half hour after the judge 
read a ban on publication of evi- 
dence. The cops had crimes; they had 
guns and dynamite; they had anar- 
chist terrorist extremists in custody- It 
was open and shut. Three spectacular 
acts of sabotage — the bombing of a 
Vancouver Island power substation 
that threatened the environment; a 
blast in front of Toronto's Litton Sys- 
tems plant, where components for 
the cruise missile’s guidance system 
are built; the firebombing of three 
Red Hot Video pom outlets — had 
dogged the cops for months. Now all 
that was left, they assured the repor- 
ters, was the trial. 

Trial? Forget it! This story was --- 
as big as Olson! Bigger!! Why, here 
were commie-bastard-blood-lust-baby- 
killer terrorists! And they lived --- 


HERE! Jesus H. Christ. Get me a 
street directory. A neighbour. The 
milkman. Their postie. And these 
names — Julie Belmas, Gerry Han- 
nah, Ann Hansen, Doug Stewart, 
Brent Taylor — Jeezus, there’s not a 
middle name in the lot. What're their 
middle names? Get me their high 
school yearbooks! Get me their high 
school teachers!... (‘He was a nice, 
quiet boy, but seemed troubled by the 
inequalities he saw in the world...’) , 

The talking heads were unleashed. 
They wanted quotes, snippets, locks 
of baby hair! Garbage! Give me their 
garbage! screamed CBC-TV reporter 
Harry Phillips, who went to the home 
of four of the accused and literally 
sifted through their trashcans. (‘He 
obviously found his niche, com- 
mented BC Blackout, a local offset 
newsletter.) With technicians at the 
ready, lights blaring, he picked 
through the trash. Aha! A shopping 
list! Bills! Wigs! Mountain equipment! 
TAMPONS!!! And look, over here 
(pant): proof positive they were re- 
ceiving government assistance. My 
gawd, let’s continue our investigation. 
Inside! Let's pick through the belong- 
ings police left behind. Here’s a jour- 
nal. Julie's Journal! Julie’s Personal 
Journal! A scoop! Let me read a 
poem from Julie's Journal. Let me 
share these intimacies with my half- 
million nightly news viewers. 

And he did. 
A week later Phillips was playing 
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the story anyway: “These terrorists are 
not without their defenders -..” 

The day after BCTV exposed the 
existence of Resistance, CKVU went 
in search of their own copy. (Sales, 
bookstores reported, were brisk.) 
They went to Spartacus Books, an 
unabashedly leftist bookstore hidden 
upa long flight of black and red stairs 
in downtown Vancouver. 

A young fellow, we'll call him Stu, 
was browsing the well-stocked anar- 
chist section in the back room. He 
was crouched down, leafing through 
the periodicals when he noticed a 
pais of shiny shoes beside him. Now, 
yow don’t see many shiny shoes in 
unabashedly leftist bookstores, so Stu 
looked up. That was the clincher. You 
never see someone in an expensive 
coat, all made up under a careful 
coiffure, in such a store. Something 
was amiss. Stu scanned the shelves. 
What could they be after? 

He spotted it, the last copy of Resis- 
tance, snatched it and retreated to 
another part of the store. The reporter- 
spotted him and his magazine. 

‘Oh, she said approaching, ‘would 
you mind if I had a look at that?” 

“Are you a ... reporter?” Stu asked. 

She stopped dead in her tracks, lips 
moving silently. 

‘Sesry then,’ said Stu, always polite. 

Ow her way out, the reporter yelled 
back, “I wonder what’s in there that 
they don't want us to see?” 

Ste used his last fin; and it was bor- | 
rowed at that, to buy a magazine he'd 
already read. And poor hapless 
CKVU, behind as always, didn’t 
deigm to report on what were the 
makings of a good story. So burned 
were activists from recent coverage, 
they had informally and spontane- 
ously anstituted a freeze. No quotes 
and næ comments. No reporting at all 
was better that what had been ap- 


wing bookstores were selling Resist- 
ance, a magazine that has for five 
issues reprinted communiques and 
analyses from illegal groups, includ- 
ing those claiming responsibility for 
the three acts of sabotage; that one of 
the arrested, Brent Taylor, was for- 
merly in the militia (that spot was 
introduced with a tremendous Ka- 
Poww! as young men in khaki and 
burnt cork fired a bazooka); and that 
Julie Belmas and Gerry Hannah were 
lovers, Gerry’ also being the former 
bassist for the punk band the Subhu- 
mans. Breathless stuff indeed. 

Vancouver's east end, home to 
many activists, suffered through this 
invasion of the byline snatchers. Re- 
porters were constantly underfoot, 
sensationally ‘exposing’ what the day 
before had been commonplace. 

Dan Smith, the Toronto Star's ro- 
tund Edmonton staffer, flew down to 
check out ‘the warren of leftists’ gath- 
ering places,’ which to his glee turned 
out to be greasy spoons and coffee 
shops. Smith authoritatively sniffed 
around Vancouver's ‘at least 10 dif- 
ferent (radical) groups, ranging from 
the almost-staid Marxist-Leninists to 
the floating “cell” of anarchists to 
which the police allege the five be- 
long.’ 

Smith somehow confused informa- 
tion and reported that downtown 
bookstore owner Don Stewart had 
started a legal defence fund for The 
Five. That wasn’t the case. But that 
didn’t matter, for Stewart’s was the 
first name to be publicly associated 
with „those arrested and from that 
moment on his bookstore was inun- 
dated with plainclothes reporters and 
cops skulking around the art section 
near the front desk. 

The store became a zoo. The phone 
never stopped ringing. Stewart was 
fairly well known to local reporters, 
especially since he had offered him- 
self as the test case in a challenge to 
Vancouver's anti-poster by-law (see 
This Magazine, December/81). He 
was a visible target. 

CKVU-TV news found itself trail- 
ing other stations’ coverage. Though 
there is no victory as fleeting as a 
journalistic scoop, it must’ve ached. 
So a reporter prepared an axe job on 
Stewart, but needed some sexy foot- 
age. They tried an ambush interview 
at his bookstore, running in with lights 
blazing. Stewart was out. They ran 


friend of Brent Taylors. Prisoners are 
allowed only two visits a week, so 
one can imagine how pleased Taylor 
was to be told someone was here to 
see him. But he could see no friends 
on the other side of the glass in the 
visiting room. Taylor was pointed to 
a phone. ‘Who the fuck are you?” he 
asked. ‘Hi, I'm John Daly, CBC news. 
I've got a few questions...’ 

Madness. Keith Morgan, a fearless 
crime reporter for the morning Pro- 
vince, instantly uncovered a nation- 
wide conspiracy of terror. The Five 
are ‘one of a number of loosely-knit 
anarchist cells with connections across 
Canada,’ he quoted an unidentified 
source as saying, before warning citi- 
zens that ‘the anarchists’ base is 
thought to be in the east end of 
Vancouver.” 

The Vancouver Sun ran a photo of 
an E.T. lunchpail with a small wooden 
shelf added inside. The caption re- 
ported it was ‘adapted to take dyna- 
mite and (a) timing device.’ Those 
barbarians! What if it had been set 
and left in front of a target and some 
child toddled over, attracted by the 
saucer-eyed alien... 

Some could barely restrain their 
disdain. Jim Hart, BCTV’s noon hour 
news anchor, sneered on camera: ‘I 
thought this kind of thing ended in 
the Sixties.’ 

Of course, everyone ran a photo 
from the press conference’s splendid 
‘photo opportunity.’ There were tele- 
scopic sights, police radios, targets, 
walkie talkies, rifles, handguns, 
ammo, what looked like altered auto- 
matic weapons, the E.T. lunchpail ... 
Clearly, only the police's daring ruse 
to capture these terrorists and their 
arsenal prevented bloodshed. 

‘A television script writer couldn’t 
have made the arrests ... any more 
dramatic,’ gushed the breathless To- 
ronto Star lead. “Ten policemen dis- 
guised as highway workers whipped 
out guns from under their yellow and 
criss-cross red vests (in a) dramatic 
confrontation on a lonely mountain 
road.’ 

“ “It was all over in a minute,” ’ the 
Star quoted police spokesperson Stan 
Shillington as saying. ‘ “Just like on 
television. I think whoever organized 
this capture must have been watching 
the police thrillers on TV.” ? 

BCTV was everywhere. Ina single 
broadcast, they ‘revealed’ that left- 


pearing. 

The freeze was at its deepest by 
January 26, when The Five first ap- 
peared in provincial court. The byline 
blitz was still in effect and camera 
crews set up in front of the court-- 
house on skid road an hour before the 
hearimg was to start. They wanted 
film of the pathetically few terrorist 
simps they expected to show. 

They shot a lot of film. More than 
150 supporters jammed the waiting 
area, half of whom wouldn’t be able 
to enter the courtroom. No one had 
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Ilusteation: Stu Morris 


Ai Ort a 


organized this show of support, no 


one had done a phone-around and 
there had been no posters, but a 
healthy chunk of the anti-authoritar- 
ian left was here. The Dead Emd Kids, 
teenage crazies all, hugged friends 
and smiled, cracked jokes andi mostly 
let the Security Suits know they 
weren't fazed to be on their turf. Here 
too were the Rebels Without A Car, 
somewhat older and less exuberant, at 
least today. Sleepless nights af poster 
production had caught up with the 
Rebels. There were many others: 
punks, rockabilly rebels with cigarette 
packages folded under the sleeves of 
their black T-shirts, clean students, 
fems, normaloids, and a few thrill 
seekers. 

The line-up to get in the court- 
room, a small theatre, stretched long 
down a corridor. Deputies frisked 
those entering. Reporters hovered in 
and out of the line like bees im a mea- 
dow. They were having little Tuck. 
One asked a figure in dark glasses 
and a black beret (it was 2 playful 
disguise) why he had come to court. 
‘Court? What court?!’ he shricked, 
surveying the line behind and ahead. 
He pulled out a paper transfer and 
edged conspiratorially closer- The re- 
porter took her notepad out. “I'm 
waiting for a bus, he whispered. 

There are 115 spectator’s seats in 
that courtroom. Not one was empty. 
The back two rows held a karge con- 
tingent of plainclothes cops, avho stud- 
ied the face of each supperter that 


entered. It was the first time many of 
these cops had been seen since the 
Butler trial a year ago, when two 
American Indian Movement mem- 
bers got four-year sentences for at- 
tempted murder (This Magazine, 
July/82). Cops were stationed along 
the side aisles, white wires trailing 
from their ears underneath their suits. 
One with a body pack recorded 
nearby conversations. 

The door to the prisoners’ dock 
opened. All hushed. Ann Hansen 
came first, grinning fiercely. You 
could hear the muted jingle of the 
chains around her feet as she stutter- 
stepped into the dock. They were 
shackled. As they all finally shuffled 
in, they reached for one another and 
hugged long and hard. Belmas and 
Hannah stood together. It was the 
first time they had seen each other 
since the arrest. 

They spotted friends in the audi- 
ence, waved, smiled, gave clenched 
fist salutes. Words were mouthed 
across the wall of sheriff's deputies. 

The hearing was over in a dozen 
minutes, but that was enough. Their 
friends were flushed, chatty and 
happy. The Five were okay! They 
looked good, supporters assured those 
left outside. The crowd poured out of 
the courthouse beneath the glare of 
television lights. Off to the left stood 
a three-man videotape crew, who 
carefully panned the leaving specta- 
tors. Their job done, the crew packed 
up their equipment. crossed the street, 
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and returned to their offices in the 
cop shop. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HARRY 
Phillips’s shoes. Here he is, a young 
guy with CBC Vancouver's Evening 
News with Bill and Cecilia, with its 
new logo, new music, new backdrops, 
a new slogan, and the same old rat- 
ings. It's #2 in the market, but miles 
behind its more dynamic competitor, 


CTV. 

So Phillips probably thought his 
poking through the garbage for shop- 
ping lists and UI stubs was pretty hot 
stuff. Intrepid even. A ratings grab- 
ber. 

But what he didn’t know was how 
absolutely fuckin’ angry were the 
friends, family and supporters of 
those arrested. He found out when a 
rally was held before a bail hearing in 
mid-February: 

As soon as he arrived people started 
yelling. ‘Hey, Harry, you stink!’ ‘Gar- 
bageman!" ‘Whydinya crawl through 
their shit, too, Harry?!’ Harry looked 
a little perplexed. Here he was doing 
his job, but all he was getting was 
abuse. 

Lots of people were covered up at 
the rally, wearing paper bags over 
their heads and gas masks and Joan 
Crawford pill box hats with black 
mosquito net veils. They hid their 
faces for good reason. Off to one side 
was the police video crew, busy at 
work again. (BCTV got them on film; 
Harry missed it.) But Harry didn’t 


Se 


and terrorist. It was a toughly-worded 
criticism. 
The Provinces Damian Inwood 


Two Mounties visited an activist’s 
boss and told her that her woman 
employee was suspected of terrorist 


understand the cover. He was asking, 
‘Why do you young people dress so 
oddly?’ 


When he stuck his microphone in | activity. was so disgusted that he called Crown 
someone's face, they'd immediately |. One woman was picked up off the prosecutor Jim Jardine for reaction 
launch into a stream of invective. | street and blackmailed with the threat | and used Jardine’s ridicules for his 


lead. Inwood didn’t get around to the 
Law Union's side until the tenth para- 
graph. The Sun carried a straight ver- 
sion. But at the press conference Sun 
reporter Larry Still hostilely suggested 
the Union's press release was im con- 
tempt of court. Still hadn’t ever been 
assigned the story; it was his day off 
and he went to heckle on his o 
time. CKVU’s crew left lughing 
about being being ‘stooges for the 
capitalist bosses” CBC-TV, CBC ra- 
dio and Radio-Canada didn’t bether 
to show. : 

Zillions of feet of film and inches 
of copy are still to be produced on 
this story. The trial itself could last 
months and might not even begin 
until late summer. Meanwhile, the 
Province’s Keith Morgan is pursuing 
his nation-wide anarchist conspiracy. 
The Sun has decided not to publish 
amy information on the case until 
after the trial, when it plans to ran a 
pages-long ‘Profile’ section, an orgy 
of type devoted previously only to 
the case of mass murderer Clifford 
Olson. : 

For much of the media the sterry’s 
climax came when police unveiled an 
amarchist terrorist extremist cell imour 
midst. A verdict of guilt or innocence 
will merely serve as the denouemente 


of criminal charges unless she gave 
evidence against a friend (who was 
not one of the five). 

The morning after a meeting of 
Aiai Yous homes of people at 
the meeting were raided. At one 
home, police told two women: ‘We 
know you are lesbians.” 

There have been other, equally 
harrowing encounters, but those in- 
volved have asked that they not be 
published for security reasons. Some 
contemplate legal action. 

Supporters wonder why the media 
has avoided covering police harass- 
ment, surveillance and raids. They 
wonder why a recent communique 
from the Wimmin’s Fire Brigade ab- 
solving The Five was ignored. They 
wonder why most early reports had 
them charged in the Litton Bombing, 
when charges weren't laid until mid- 
April. And they wonder why The 
Five's pronouncement of innocence 
was given ten seconds on TV, ten 
words in print. 

The media accepted the police's 
version of the arrest as a peaceful 
‘dramatic confrontation.” Why then, 
ask the supporters, does the media 
not report The Five's version: that CS 
tear gas was shot inside their truck, 
that they were dragged through a 
broken window and forced to the 
ground with guns at their head, and 
that fully-camouflaged SWAT per- 
sonnel, in bullet-resistant vests and 
gas masks, and armed with CAR-15 
assault rifles and riot shotguns, stood 
guard. 

The criticism wasn’t well taken. 
Reporters sneered at the naiveté of a 
Free the Five defence group newslet- 
ter. (‘Keep in mind that most journal- 
ists have close relations with the po- 
lice,’ it warned. “The old buddy sys- 
tem, right!’) 

The BC Law Union, a group of 
activist lawyers and legal workers, 
was the first ‘official’ organization to 
publicly condemn the attorney gen- 
eral’s and the media’s handling of the 
case. It condemned ‘hysterical, pand- 
ering and irresponsible’ reporting, as 
well as the use of ‘provocative and 
inflammatory’ terms like anarchist 


That too perplexed Harry. ‘If you'd 
only stop swearing, you could have 
your views aired,’ he said. ‘Fuckoff, 
fuckoff, fuckoff,’ they replied. Harry 
shook his head sadly. 

There were about 150 supporters at 
the rally. Many wore plastic fire hats 
with a sticker saying, ‘We are all the 
Wimmin’s Fire Brigade’ (the group 
that claimed responsibility for the 
video porn outlet firebombings). The 
biggest applause went to the speaker 
who pointed to the courthouse and 
said, ‘That’s us on trial in there!’ 

Here was why people were so 
angry. The media had gone to that 
police press conference just after the 
arrests, heard the spiel, looked at the 
arsenal, sniffed, sneezed, found the 
accused guilty, and went off in search 
of other anarchist terrorist scum. They 
never figured out that The Five had 
friends and family, that all had been 
active and dedicated in a number of 
causes, including prison work, native 
rights, and anti-nuclear organizing; 
that they were — and there is no 
other way to describe it — legitimate 
people, with the right to a fair trial. 
And that people were prepared to 
fight for that right for them. 

It is not a minor matter to dona hat 
proclaiming support for a group the 
state considers terrorist. Police are 
filming demonstrations. They are trail- 
ing supporters. They have launched 
raids on private homes in Vancouver. 
Reports increase weekly of people 
being questioned, or stopped on the 
street and asked their names and 
addresses. 

The following events, all occurring 
in Vancouver and involving women, 
verge on the fantastic. Police are 
responsible for four of them, the 
other is by persons unknown, but all 
have been verified through inter- 
views. None is rumour. 

In early November, an activist’s 
home was broken into, her files rifled 
and scattered on the floor. 

- Women questioned after the Red 
Hot Video firebombings were shown 
long and quite detailed lists of wo- 
men’s groups, including members’ 
names. 


FIONA FREUD 
_ "Second Lady of the Guitar 


Fiona was such a hit at This Mag’s fabu- 
fous New Works evening, we thought read- 
ers might enjoy her postcard series ‘Fina 
Freud, Guys, and Tomatoes.” 
Fust $2.00 for a set of six, printed on mew 
paper in solidarity with Canada’s lumber- 
jacks, whom Fiona adores. 


Send $2.00 per set plus 50 cents for pos- 
tage and handling to: 


Cartes Postales Fiona” 
16 Albemarle Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M4K 1H7 


A swell gift fora music-loving friend! 
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